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t^t?JSv, B 0GGS: This is Neil B °SSrs, inviting you to MEET THE 
£?,p SS - Glj r guest today on MEET THE PRESS is Admiral 
William F. Raborn, recently retired Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Admiral Raborn is widely recognized as 
the developer of the Polaris missile system. He succeeded John 
McCone as head of the CIA in April, 1965. Now, we will have 

oMhfMEET THE PREsTSel. ^ SPiVak ' P 81 ™™" 1 mcmb “' 

MR. SPIVAK: Admiral Raborn, the Senate is engaged in a 
controversy over the question of adding members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to the committee that now oversees the 
CIA. Would you say that it makes much difference to the CIA 
what Senate committees oversee it? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : It has been the position of the agency 
and it was my position too, Mr. Spivak, that the oversight activ- 
’miT were distinctly the business of the Congress. 

r.T* K \ xL 1VAK: Ma ^ 1 have your 0 P ini on- You are out of the 
UA at the present time. What is your personal opinion, does it 
make any difference? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : I stated my opinion. My opinion is that 
this is a matter which the Congress itself would want to resolve 
and it is not a matter of conjecture by me. 

MR. SPIVAK: Do you mean to tell me, Admiral, now that you 
are a private citizen, you have no opinion on a matter of that 
importance that might be of great help to the American people 
if you did give an opinion? H 

ADMIRAL RABORN : As a private citizen I would make rav 
views known to the people who have to do with such matters 
namely the Congress, and I think I must be appropriately reticent 
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about commenting on the responsibilities of responsible people. 

MR. SPIVAK: Admiral, it was reported that you refused to 
give members of the Foreign Relations Committee any informa- 
tion on sources and methods. Can you tell us why you refused? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : Yes. I am directed by the Congress, the 
Congressional Act that set up the Agency, Public Law 80-253 of 
1947. It specifically charged the Director of Central Intelligence 
with safeguarding methods and sources of intelligence, and it 
has been the practice of all previous Administrations since then 
and under the current Administration that we would report 
fully on these activities to the Oversight Committees set up to 
oversee the activities of the intelligence agencies and bodies of 
the United States government. 

MR. SPIVAK: Admiral, as you know there has been a good 
deal of criticism and even hostility in recent years against the 
CIA. Would you say that any of the criticism has been justified? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: Oh, I am sure that none of us lead a 
blameless life. I think there has only been one person I believe 
in the history of mankind who has lived a blameless life, but by 
and large, I would say that the criticisms have been largely 
based on inaccuracies and are not justified at all. 

MR. SPIV AK : What is your explanation for the rising tide 
of criticism against the CIA in recent years? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : I think that this is in the nature of the 
organization. It, of course, has to be secret, and this fact that 
it has to be secret was recognized even by General Washington 
m an original letter that I have in which he stated that secrecy 
in intelligence matters was a primary essence of intelligence. 

I think that the American people have not had the Central In- 
telligence Agency and other intelligence activities of the United 
States government properly explained to them, and this is one 
reason why I gladly accepted your kind invitation to appear on 
this program, because it is a wonderful organization, one that 
is extremely vital to the United States, the security of the United 
States, and one which they can not do without. 



MR. SPIVAK: May I give you an opportunity to make an ex- 
planation on one matter of great importance: Senator Stephen 
Young of Ohio was recently reported as charging that the CIA 
has become an invisible government answerable only to itself. 
How would you answer that charge? 

£ a j^®MIRAL RABORN : I would say that this is a complete 

MR. SPIVAK: What about his charge that the CIA was em- 
ploying a small army in Vietnam? 

falKcy^^^^ ^^®^RN: I would say also this is a complete 

MR. SPIVAK: You are not hiding behind CIA secrecy when 
you make these general refutations, are you, Admiral? 
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ADMIRAL RABORN: No, I am just answering them directly, 
trying to. 

MR. SPIVAK: The CIA has been charged also with stirring 
up insurrections and sometimes running little wars. Would you 
say that that too is a false charge? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: I would say that the activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the clandestine activities, are rela- 
tively small by comparison to the major weight of their activities 
in other fields and that any activity of this sort is in conform- 
ance with the approval of the National Secui-ity Council and in 
furtherance of United States policy. 

MR. FRANKEL: Admiral, since so relatively a small part of 
the Agency’s work is, as you say, clandestine, since much of it is 
analytical, scientific, collecting well-known information, do you 
think that part of the trouble and misunderstanding of your cri- 
tics is due to the fact that there is too much secrecy surrounding 
the Agency? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : This could be so, but I rather doubt it. 
As a matter of fact, I doubt it sincerely. The nature of our work 
is that we of course make these reports, as you say, to the Ad- 
ministration authorities and to the Congress, that we make it on 
a “need to know” basis, give it to the people who have a need 
for it. 

Obviously it would be unwise to make this general knowledge 
because of the delicacy of the matters. 

MR. FRANKEL: For instance, the total budget you operate 
under, the total number of employees that you have — you have 
been in secret projects before, Polaris; the Pentagon has many 
secrets; yet the overall activities, the extent of them are known. 
I know that law forbids you now to talk about the budget and 
the number of employees, but is this really necessary, is so much 
mystery necessary? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : Yes indeed it is. If we knew, for in- 
stance the exact — I am not saying we don't — the exact numbers 
that the KGB, we will say, employs, and their budget, it is quite 
possible for one intelligence service to determine the effective- 
ness of the other and their capabilities. If you know these salient 
factors, you can work it out, piece it together, little by little. So 
this is a very tightly-held secret. 

MR. FRANKEL: Let me ask you about another aspect of the 
secrecy: When we tried to determine from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and other universities who have done, I 
understand, very good work for the Agency, they told us that 
you insist that they not tell us the size of the subsidy they get 
from the Agency, that often they can publish material, but they 
can’t identify government money behind it. Why does that have 
to be so? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : I think this is not necessarily restricted 
to the CIA. This is common practice in many classified projects 
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frnm ill departments of the government. It is just information 
that we don’t want loosed to the hands of foreign intelligence 

bei MR e FRANKEL : In connection with that there has been an- 
n tw'™nh-«versv recently. The United States Information 
Agency, for instance, is forbidden by law to propagand.zewhhin 
nnr country. Yet some people have suggested that you have 
allowed vour men to write in American magazines, that you have 
supported books that are published in the United States, maga- 
zines' that circulate in the United States, without ever telling the 
reader that they are getting government material, that they aie 

^ right for ,h. CIA when, say, the USIA 

1S admiral! RABORN: Let’s put it this way: The Agency is 
accused of many things, and quite a bit of it is most inaccuia . 
Snecificallv now, as to permitting the scholars who aie a laige 
part of the' Central Intelligence Agency, they feel a need to pub- 
lish objectively information on situations existent aiound 
world. To the' extent that they can be cleared a security 

noint of view they add to the general understanding of the 
public and this goes back to your problem of secrecy, now, 
a general understanding of the public of the actual fac s in « 
matter under scrutiny, and it is a public service. Whethei 01 
not a writer should be identified as a member of a government 
•lo-encv I think that is a matter for the departments concerned 
to make up them minds upon. It has been the past policies of 
the Central Intelligence Agency not to trade on a name but 
to let the work stand on its own merit, which is the way scholars 

like to have their work considered. . ,, . „ 

MR FRANKEL: Don’t you think it is important that we the 
readers know that when the scholar comes with mateml that 
is really material that has been cleared as officially acceptable 

lt aIdMIIUVI 0 RABORN^: ^‘Acceptable” connotes something that 

jective K^they^re objective and" f^SSTthat^ thjthing that 
should ‘be brought out. The Central Intelligence Agency does 
not write articles in support of administration policies or an^- 
thing of that kind, so I don’t like to get that connotation in 

^I* think it is an open question whether or not scholars in 
the future should identify themselves. As a matter of fact, i 
rather perhaps think they should. I like to think that the 
Central Intelligence Agency can be more widely accepted as 
a good, worthwhile member, church-going member of the family 
of departments that make up our fine government. 

MR STEELE : Admiral Raborn, you told Mr. Spivak a minute 
or two ago that a lot of the criticism of CIA stemmed from 






inaccuracies. I want to ask you if perhaps there isn’t a differ- 
pnt kind of criticism that is stimulated, one perhaps stemming 
from our enemies'©™ . he other side of the so-called Iron Curtain 
\re you conscious of any attempt to undermine the CIA, to 
question its validity from not-sympathet.c sources? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: Yes, indeed, Mr. Steele. 

The Communist intelligence services are working night and 
div twentv-four hours every day around the woild, to under 
mine the effectiveness of the Central Intelligence [Agency and 
of democratic processes and institutions around the world. \ e 
know that for instance, there is a “Department-D known as 
the “Department of Disinformation,” in the KGB. General 
Aeavants I believe, is the head of it — this is no secret wh 
spend their time in trying to undercut truly democratic msti- 

tU Sr STEELE: What does this Department D do about the 
CIA ? What activities are you aware of? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: They float stones around the world, 
and then the Communist press picks it up immediately and 
puts it on the air and prints it in the newspapers. Generally 
these stories are completely false. They have just enough tiuth 

in them to be twisted all out of shape. , ., m , 

MR STEELE: Has this activity of this Soviet department 
made things more difficult, or is it really more of a joking 
matter around the world? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: I don't mean to just single out the 
KGB All foreign intelligence services that are opposed to the 
democratic way of life and the true democracy, such as the 
United States represents, engage in these activities. It is part 
and parcel of their work. They, of courseware out to discredit 
anything that tends to thwart their nefarious activities. 

MR STEELE: It has been said quite often by outsiders that 
the CIA really is locked in a deadly battle with this Department- 
D and the KGB. Do you feel that is going too far, or is the 
competition such that it really does amount to a serious battle: 

ADMIRAL RABORN: I think that the Central Intelligence 
Agency is but a small part of the national effort to perpetuate 
truly democratic ideals and freedoms around the world. e 
do have a significant part to play, but I think we shouldnt 
overdo it. 

MR. GORALSKI: Admiral, aren’t you unwittingly helping 
the KGB by not denying some of the stories that they are 
circulating? Every time we call the CIA, we, as newsmen, 
always get nothing but a “No comment. 

ADMIRAL RABORN: Sir, this is the policy, which is long 
established. It has generally been recognized over the years 
that you deny no stories, good or bad, you accept no praise 
and you try to ignore criticisms. Because they are largely un- 
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far enough to win, and this includes military action, and un- 
foi-tunately sometimes it comes. You have to say, do we let 
them rule the world or are we going to stand up for what 
we know is a better way of life? 

MR. FRANKEL: But you think it is usually that question: 
Is a Communist going to profit from this fellow winning an 
election or this government coming to power or this govern- 
ment falling? That should be the decisive point? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: I wouldn’t like to get too specific, but 
I think the main thrust of the philosophy of the United States 
government is what I was trying to speak to. and the CIA is 
just a part of that. 

MR. STEELE: Admiral, it has been said that a very small 
percentage of your activity and energy is devoted to so-called 
clandestine or covert activity, is that correct? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: Only a very small fraction of the en- 
tire effort of the Central Intelligence Agency has to do with 
clandestine activities, Mr. Steele. 

MR. STEELE: Many people don’t understand what a national 
intelligence estimate is. Can you tell us in a very few words 
what it is and how it is made? 

ADMIRAL RABORN: Yes, sir, I will try. The national in- 
telligence estimate is the general views of the entire intelligence 
apparatus of the United States, which includes of course the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Intelligence Department of 
the Department of State, the National Security Agency, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, the FBI and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Thev are formulated in weekly meetings in which 
these are put out in formal pamphlets and signed by the Director 
of Central Intelligence. Exceptions from what is printed in there 
are also freely entered, so that the reader can have the benefit 
of both points of view on a particular point. 

MR. STEELE: Is it for the President of the United States? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : It is for the President and for the 
members of the Administration who have need for them. 

MR. STEELE: And as such, is used in the making of foreign 
policy? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : As such they are part of the informa- 
tion that goes into whatever actions are taken. 

MR. GORALSKI: Can you tell us if any changes were im- 
plemented at CIA as a result of the Special Committee that 
was appointed by President Kennedy? 

ADMIRAL RABORN : Yes, I think so. It has been an ex- 
tremely efficient and effective Committee, Mr. Goralski. In my 
view it has been most helpful. They give us an objective point 
of view from really a distinguished panel. 

MR. GORALSKI: But there were obvious changes that did 
take place within the organization as a result? 
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ADMIRAL RABORN: And continually so. We are trying 

t 0 MR P GO e RA^SKI: You couldn’t tell us what some of those 

ai ADMIRAL RABORN: No, not without getting into security 

MR^SPIVAK: Admiral, it was reported that you refused to 
tell the Foreign Relations Committee whether the CIA evei 
used the Fulbright Scholarship Program a cover for your 
\aencv. Why did you hesitate to say you didn t, if you didn t . 

'admiral RABORN: This came at the end of a senes of 
questions which had to do with sources and methods which, 
of course, were quite private. I did answer it, although Iunder * 
stand it didn’t get into the— this is one exception I made because 
of the distinguished Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Chairman Fulbright. I did answer it, but there 
were four of five other people talking at the same time and 
I understand it didn’t get into the record. I said categorically, 
No. 
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MEET THE PRESS 

as broadcast nationwide by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., are printed and made available to the public to 
further interest in impartial discussions of questions affect- 
ing the public welfare. Transcripts may be obtained by send- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed envelope and ten cents for each 
copy to: 
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MEET THE PRESS is telecast every 
Sunday over the NBC Television Net- 
work. This program originated from 
the NBC Studios in Los Angeles, Calif. 



Television Broadcast 1:00 P.M. EDT 
Radio Broadcast 6:. ‘50 P.M. EDT 
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